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APPRAISAL 


Editorials: 

N THE Last decade and a half, we who were en- 
| gaged in public welfare as a profession have passed 
through times that have been most unusual. The 
entire economic framework of our living, whether 
in rural districts, in populous towns, or in large cities, 
has changed immeasurably. Because of this fact, I 
feel that it is now a good time for all of us to make 
a real appraisal of the present “status quo” of our 
field of endeavor. 

When the blight of unemployment came upon us, 
the immediate problem was to secure and allot mate- 
rial grants, either in money or in kind, from the 
purses of taxpayers at various levels of governmental 
taxation. The dislocation of persons in every form 
of work made this imperative. Yet, somehow, I feel 
that at this period in our national existence, when 
there is so much talk of reconversion and postwar 
planning, we should thoughtfully review what has 
been done and use this experience as a basis for future 
sanity in social planning. 

With rare exceptions, man is not an individual 
divorced from all contacts with other human beings. 
He should have family ties, religious ties, and com- 
munity ties, or at least some of these contacts with 
his brother man. To me, the most imperative ques- 
tion to be met by those of us in the field of public 


welfare service is whether or not, over and above dis- 
tributing budgeted grants, we are doing anything to 
try to bring into the life of the individual or the 
family a viewpoint of self-reliance, of self-respect, 
and of the power to be able to look ahead toward a 
living based on earning power. We should never be 
meddlesome in the framework of society; we should 
never think that as individuals we can mold others 
to a pattern we set for them, but we always should 
give the best that is in us toward helping our brother 
traveler along the way of life. 

It is not so long ago that, because of the heavy 
taxation burdens of the programs of federal works 
and of general assistance, there were those who held 
that persons receiving assistance through the utiliza- 
tion of such programs were parasitic. In the period 
that followed immediately after, when the war clouds 
gathered in Europe and finally descended on this 
country, and the labor market was drained, we saw 
these same persons who were so unjustly criticized 
return to work when they had the chance. If in the 
period ahead there is to be another dislocation of 
employment, let us be prepared to stand by and guide 
and counsel and aid those displaced, always with the 
hope in view that work will be the medium for their 
existence. 
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The term “public welfare” is two-sided: it places 
the responsibility definitely upon us to see that those 
of the public who need succor, advice, and financial 
assistance should receive it, on the one hand; and on 
the other hand, that the public supplying the funds for 
us to carry out this purposeful aim knows why and for 
what we dispense these funds. If the field of social 
work is to be called a profession, let all of us engaged 
in that field be professional in our approach to it. 

WituraM G. O’Hare, Member 
Board of Directors, American 
Public Welfare Association 


A SIGNIFICANT ANNIVERSARY 


of Pustic WetFare as well as to the whole 

country occurs on August 14, 1945. Ten years 
ago on this date President Roosevelt signed the Social 
Security Act and the United States was embarked on 
a national effort to bring economic security to a sub- 
stantial number of its citizens. 

It must be remembered that in 1935 this country 
was still in the throes of the depression; that heroic 
efforts were being made through hastily improvised 
emergency programs to cope with widespread unem- 
ployment and individual distress; that deficit spend- 
ing was a source of worry, and the downward spiral 
of economic activity had been slowed rather than 
reversed. Yet in this atmosphere there was courage 
to initiate a program designed to cushion future de- 
pressions and to take the first steps toward universal 
economic security. 

In the words of Arthur Altmeyer, “Ten years is a 
short time in which to measure social advance”; yet 
in this short period the United States has established 
comprehensive national programs of social insurance 
and public assistance that have won nation-wide ap- 
proval and support. 

Today some forty million people are insured under 
the federal system of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, and thirty-two million additional persons have 
earned credits toward future benefits. Under the fed- 
eral-state system of unemployment insurance about 
thirty-six million workers have wage credits that will 
qualify them for benefits if they are thrown out of 
work involuntarily and are unemployed, and addi- 
tional millions have credit toward benefits. Through 
federal grants-in-aid to the states a comprehensive 
assistance program has been established, designed to 
give immediate aid to needy people who have not had 
an opportunity to build up social insurance rights, or 
who meet with some misfortune not covered by social 
insurance, Such protection is available to three large 
groups in our population who are unable or little able 
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to earn their own living—needy old people, blind peo- 
ple, and children who lack parental support or care. 
Even under wartime conditions some three million 
people are receiving the protection of this program. 

The statistical report of our social security programs 
at the end of ten years experience is probably of less 
importance than the fact that the basic idea of social 
security has been firmly established in the minds of 
American people. Virtually all of the fears expressed 
in 1935 as to the unworkability or immorality of a 
national security program have proved groundless, 
and on the tenth anniversary of these programs we 
find not only widespread acceptance of existing pro- 
grams, but strong support for continuance and im- 
provement of the social security machinery. 

Not the least factor in the quick acceptance of the 
basic ideas of social insurance and public assistance 
has been the quality of administration of the respec- 
tive programs. No governmental activity has had 
more intelligent leadership or greater devotion to the 
standards of qualified personnel. A ready disposition 
to reshape the security programs on the basis of 
quickly acquired experience has contributed not only 
to the rapid improvement of the program, but to its 
ready acceptance by the public at large. Significant 
and important amendments to the Social Security 
Act in 1939 established major improvements in in- 
surance benefits, and established in the law the merit 
standards for personnel that have had so great an 
influence on administrative performance. 

August 14, 1945, can be regarded as an appropriate 
time for serious consideration of improvements and 
changes in each of the major security programs. Pub- 
lic support is available, at the end of the first decade 
of experience with national security, for the extension 
of insurance benefits to all people. The public is 
equally ready for the extension of the principle of 
assistance to all needy people. This period, on the eve 
of final victory over the enemies of security and dem- 
ocracy, is the appropriate time for seeking the max- 
imum benefits of complete social security. To be best 
prepared for the social problems of the reconversion, 
the full protection of insurance and assistance pro- 
grams must be available to the entire population of 
the country. The tenth anniversary of the signing of 
the Social Security Act can be celebrated by public 
welfare officials with a genuine feeling of satisfac- 
tion and accomplishment. It can be more appro- 
priately celebrated as the opportune and proper time 
for perfecting the instruments that are designed to 
bring tranquillity and peaceful living to additional 
millions of our people. 

Howarp L. Russexi, Director 
American Public Welfare Association 





CHILURENS ALLUWANCES IN CANADA 


by Harry M. Cassivy, Director 
The School of Social W ork 
University of Toronto 





(Dr. Cassidy, at our invitation, has described the 
Children’s Allowances plan for the readers of Pus- 
Lic WELFARE, who have made many inquiries about 
this new-to-North America social security measure. 
In this article Dr. Cassidy discusses the Canadian 
plan and presents the major arguments for and 
against it at the time it goes into effect.) 

Bout Jury 20, 1945, the Dominion government 
A will mail out checks to most of Canada’s 1,500,- 

000 families to contribute towards the mainte- 
nance of their 3,500,000 children under the age of six- 
teen years. On the average, these grants will amount 
to about $14.50 per family, or about $6.00 per child. 
The total expenditure for July and for each succeeding 
month will be about $20,000,000. The net cost of the 
scheme to the taxpayers of Canada, after allowance 
is made for income tax adjustments to be described 
later, will be about $200,000,000 per annum—rela- 
tively as much as FERA or WPA ever required in 
the United States. This will be the most extensive 
and most generous system of family allowances in 
the world. 

Thus Canada will embark upon a social experiment 
which represents, according to its friends, “a chil- 
dren’s charter,” “the key to consistency in social se- 
curity,” “acceptance of the democratic idea of equality 
of opportunity,” “the greatest single measure . . . to 
eliminate the possibilities of another depression,” “the 
greatest single reform since the adoption of free edu- 
cation,” and “the beginning of a new era in the life 
of the country;” or which, in the view of its enemies, 
is a shameless “baby bonus,” “an indiscriminate sub- 
sidy,” “a diaper dole,” “a psuedo-social measure . . . 
that denies the principles on which our magnificent 
child protection structure has been built,” “an over- 
riding charge upon our resources,” “a subsidy to the 
birth of defectives,” “an indiscriminate distribution 
which will rarely meet real need and will be casual 
income to tens of thousands where it will matter 
little,” an invitation to “national disunity,” and “the 
most precipitate and indefensible piece of legislature 
which a civilized government has ever ventured to 
Pass in wartime!” 

The Family Allowances Act which was adopted by 
Parliament in July 1944 is the first new item in the 


broad postwar program of social security which the 
Dominion government has promised. The Act is 
brief and simple, providing for monthly payments to 
parents of dependent children under 16 years of age. 
Payments are to vary with the ages of children 
as follows: 

Under 5 years 

ot SRS 

10-12 years ! 

13-15 years J 

For a fifth child in the family the rate is reduced 
by $1.00; for the sixth and seventh children by $2.00; 
and for the eighth and additional children by $3.00. 
The government’s justification for the lower grants 
for children beyond four is that it costs relatively less 
to maintain them, because they fall heir to the cast- 
off clothes and books and toys of their older brothers 
and sisters. Whatever the validity of this argument, 
the practical effect of the regulation is to limit the 
grants payable to the large families of Catholic 
Quebec where six or eight children, or more, are to 
be found in many households. 

Other conditions of eligibility are few. It is re- 
quired that children between the ages of six and six- 
teen years attend school or receive equivalent train- 
ing. The children must have been born in Canada 


‘ or must have resided in the country for three years. 
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Grants will be paid to the natural parents having the 
custody of any child, or alternatively to a relative, 
adoptive parent, or foster parent, but not to institu- 
tions. 

Since the measure was designed particularly to 
benefit low-income families, it provides for the avoid- 
ance of “duplication of benefits under the Income 
War Tax Act and this Act.” Canadians have been 
very heavily taxed during the war, with income taxes 
for single persons beginning on incomes oyer $660, 
and for married persons on incomes over $1,200. 
Married persons with incomes exceeding $1,200 have 
been entitled to charge against their gross income 
tax liabilities deductions amounting (under certain 
circumstances) to $108 per child. Those entitled to 
these deductions will be permitted to claim only part 
of the family allowances if their incomes range be- 
tween $1,200 and $3,000, according to a sliding scale. 
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Thus a family with an income of $1,800 will be paid 
only 70 per cent of the full allowances; a family with 
$2,100 will be paid 50 per cent; and one with $2,900 
only 10 per cent. Those with incomes over $3,000 will 
not gain from the scheme. According to the govern- 
ment’s calculations only 100,000 families in the coun- 
try will be in this latter category, so that the great 
majority of Canadian parents and children will ben- 
efit at least to some extent. 


Tue BackcRouND 


aRIous Factors have contributed to bring the idea 
V of family allowances to the fore as a means of 
solving problems of poverty, which persist even in the 
war period of full employment. In Canada, as every- 
where else, it has long been apparent that the earn- 
ings of many workers and farmers are too small to 
support a family of several children, although they 
might suffice for single persons or for married cou- 
ples. The well known cost-of-living studies made in 
the United States in the 1930’s showed that, as it was 
reported to the White House Conference in 1940, 
“from one-half to two-thirds of all children belong 
to families with less than a maintenance level in- 
come.” Similar inquiries in Canada yielded similar 
results. Incomes were particularly low in Quebec, the 
province with the largest families; and common ob- 
servation (in the absence of much research) showed 
that many children had to live under appalling con- 
ditions of economic neglect. Thus it was natural that 
there should have been more interest in the device of 
family allowances in Quebec than in any other pro- 
vince. During the 1930’s Father Leon Lebel and a 
few others advocated the policy and aroused some in- 
terest in it. At Ottawa there had been a brief flare 
up of inquiry in 1929, when the subject was discussed 
before a committee of the House of Commons, but 
no action followed. 


During the war, wages and prices were controlled 
in Canada earlier and more effectively than in the 
United States. But the trade unions were restive and 
pressed for wage increases. In 1943, an inquiry into 
the wage problem, which was made under the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, led to the suggestion of 
special allowances for the children of the families of 
low wage earners, as an alternative to raising the 
general level of wages. Just before this, the social 
security proposals of the Beveridge Report, including 
the “assumption” that a general system of social in- 
surance would be accompanied by children’s allow- 
ances, had met with broad approval from Canadians. 
Promptly there followed a semi-official report pre- 
pared by Dr. L. C. Marsh, which recommended 
family allowances as one item in a social security plan 


for Canada. An obvious precedent for this proposal 
was the system of allowances to the dependents of 
men in the armed forces, which had been in effect 
throughout the war. 


If these were factors making for the favorable con- 
sideration of family allowances by serious students of 
social security, there were political elements contribut- 
ing to interest on the part of Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
Liberal government. The radical C.C.F. (Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation), standing for social se- 
curity and much more besides, gained remarkably in 
strength during 1942 and 1943. The Conservative 
party adopted a new program which called for pro- 
gressive social measures. Isolationist French Quebec 
had been affronted by the adoption of a policy of 
limited conscription of manpower for military serv- 
ice, which represented virtually the minimum condi- 
tions of toughness in war effort acceptable in English- 
speaking Canada. The country was badly divided 
over the conscription issue and there was good reason 
to fear that wartime differences would continue to 
prejudice united effort in the postwar period of re- 
construction. Therefore family allowances, an “in- 
stallment on social security” that would be likely to 
meet with particular approval in Quebec, might 
sweeten the bitter pill of conscription and pave the 
way for other measures of reconstruction that would 
not be so popular in French Canada. To hold the 
English-speaking provinces the government obviously 
had to move to the left. Here was a scheme of social 
reform that promised to satisfy both the progressives 
from coast to coast and traditionally conservative 


Quebec. 


The economic argument for family allowances un- 
doubtedly counted for much with the government 
and its advisors. Progressively the economic policies 
of Mr. King’s government had been influenced by 
the views of an able group of economists in several 
major departments in the Bank of Canada, and in 
certain war agencies. These men were the architects 
of the system of planning and control which had 
raised war production to unprecedented levels at the 
same time that prices and wages and the cost of liv- 
ing were kept within reasonable bounds. As they 
looked ahead to the postwar period they were much 
concerned with the problem of keeping production 
high, of raising greatly the level of consumption, and 
of achieving the goal of “full employment.” 

The device of family allowances, calling for a great 
transfer of income from the well-to-do (not only those 
with large incomes, but also those with moderate 
income and small family obligations) to the poor (not 
only those with small incomes but also persons with 
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moderate incomes and heavy family obligations), 
promised to go a long way towards holding up con- 
sumption in the postwar period and therefore employ- 
ment, production, and national income. Hence, as the 
Minister of Reconstruction, Mr. Howe, has stated re- 
cently in a report to Parliament, “what is in the first 
instance a transfer of income will be ultimately paid 
for, in substantial part, out of an increase in income.” 
In other words, the government’s economic advisers 
believe, and the government has accepted this posi- 
tion, that family allowances represent a positive con- 
tribution towards the postwar goal of general eco- 
nomic prosperity and that their heavy costs will be 
partially met out of the increase in national income 
which they will generate. Besides being a social meas- 
ure of great advantage, the scheme is also, according 
to the official view, economically very desirable. 


THe CoNTROVERSY 


HEN THE allowances bill was presented to the 

House of Commons, in July of 1944, there was 
excited debate for a few days. There had been little 
previous discussion of the subject in the press and it 
was quite unfamiliar to most members of Parliament. 
At first the official opposition, the Conservatives, op- 
posed it. But by the time the vote came they had 
reconsidered their position, and, to the general sur- 
prise, the members present in the House voted for 
it, so that it actually passed unanimously. But this 
did not mean that all Conservatives—or indeed all 
others—were converted. During the succeeding 
months there has been intermittent criticism by cer- 
tain newspapers, mainly Conservative in persuasion; 
the influential Conservative premier of Ontario, Col. 


George Drew, has condemned the Act as “an iniqui-. 


tous piece of legislation” (although he has approved 
the principle of family allowances); a few people 
(notably Miss Charlotte Whitton, the former execu- 
tive director of the Canadian Welfare Council) have 
campaigned vigorously against the scheme; and there 
is much scepticism or outright opposition among the 
upper-income groups. 

On the other hand, there is ample evidence that 
the measure has a great deal of popular support. 
Various Gallup polls have shown majority verdicts, 
particularly in Quebec. Opinion in the ranks of or- 
ganized labor has swung, after initial opposition based 
upon the fear that the scheme would depress wages, 
to general support. The Canadian Congress of La- 
bour (the Canadian counterpart of the CIO) has 
formally endorsed the plan and it is vigorously de- 
fended by the C.CF., a party whose members are 
mainly farmers and urban workers. Many women’s 


organizations and church groups are favorable. Social 
workers (with Miss Whitton being the only sig- 
nificant dissenter) are enthusiastic supporters. The 
Canadian Association of Social Workers has stated in 
a brief to the Dominion government that “we sub- 
mit family allowances are a necessity in the country;” 
a survey of heads of social agencies in Toronto and 
Montreal revealed that they were almost unanimously 
favorable; and the Canadian Welfare Council has 
expressed approval. 

The controversy has generated, as usual, more 
heat than light. But it has done much to inform the 
people on family allowances and to bring major 
issues of social security to the fore. Since the gov- 
ernment’s case for family allowances has already been 
presented in substance, it will be appropriate to out- 
line briefly the chief arguments used by critics. 


Wuat THE Opponents Say 


NUMBER OF these arguments against the plan, 
which are obviously weak or which can be easily 
countered, follow, in italics: 

The scheme will undermine parental responsibility. 
Social workers are all too familiar with this hoary 
objection to social services of all kinds and few of 
them will take it seriously. The Canadian Act does 
not affect in any way the existing legal responsibilities 
of parents for their children, for it simply offers cash 
grants to assist them in meeting the problem of ade- 
quate maintenance. 

A far better approach is the general increase of 
wages to make the earnings of the ordinary worker 
sufficient at least for himself and a wife and three 
children. The slightest bit of economic analysis will 
show, as the famous Piddington Commission did in 
Australia in 1919 and as Professor Paul Douglas of 
Chicago did in Wages and the Family about twenty 
years ago, that this would call for a raise of wage 
rates that is beyond the bounds of economic feasi- 
bility. In 1941, when the cost of a minimum main- 
tenance budget prescribed by the Welfare Council of 
Toronto for a family of five was over $1,600, nearly 
half of all the urban male workers in Canada earned 
less than $1,000, and about 75 per cent earned less 
than $1,500. Clearly, minimum wages would have to 
be set far above existing levels to meet the needs of 
the family of five—and still this would not provide 
enough for the many families with more than three 
children. Such a policy would have the effect, among 
other things, of raising earnings quite unnecessarily 
for single persons and those with no children. In 
Canada, one-fifth of the gainfully employed are re- 
sponsible for the support of four-fifths of the children 
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under sixteen years of age. It is these persons who 
need help with their budgets, not the five out of ten 
who are single, or the two out of ten who are married 
but have no children under sixteen. 

Parents will spend the grants for beer or other 
luxuries for themselves rather than for their children. 
Social workers know from long experience that in the 
majority of cases relief clients spend cash to good 
advantage, with the needs of their children being 
given first priority. Canadian experience with allow- 
ances to the dependents of service men, covering more 
than 600,000 families, shows that in less than three 
per cent of these cases was there any question about 
improper expenditures by the recipients. The Fam- 
ily Allowance Act provides that grants may be with- 
drawn from parents who fail to use them properly, 
or they may be administered, in one way or another, 
in the interests of the children. 

The scheme will depress wages. There is no clear 
evidence that this has happened in the thirty-nine 
countries which by 1944 had adopted family allow- 
ance programs. Trade unions in Great Britain and 
other countries have progressively come to agree that 
there is no serious danger on this score. 


There is too little precedent of and experience with 
family allowances for Canada to adopt a system of 
the kind. By 1944, state experiments of one kind or 
another had been made in at least thirty-nine coun- 
tries, including practically all of Europe, Australia, 
and New Zealand. The principle of special aid for 
dependent children is well recognized in various 
forms of social insurance, in free education, in allow- 
ances for the dependents of service men, in other so- 
cial services, and in income tax exemptions. There 
has been a strong drift for many years towards cash 
allowances for children in all families. The first great 
measure of Britain’s new social security program is a 
family allowances bill which has recently been pre- 
sented to the British House of Commons. Thus there 
is abundant precedent for introduction of the system 
on this continent. 


The scheme will encourage higher birth rates 
among the poor farmers and workers of Quebec and 
among the poorest groups in English-speaking Can- 
ada. These are the groups which already have the 
highest birth rates; and this obviously represents, 
from the economic point of view, improvidence on 
their part. If they continue to be improvident, pro- 
spective cash grants for new babies will not affect 
their behavior one way or the other; if they should 
suddenly develop prudence in family planning there 
is not enough advantage in the grants to make it 
profitable for them to have more children. The pos- 


sible effects of family allowances on birth rates are 
very hard to predict. There is little evidence from 
other countries that they have exercised a significant 
influence. So far as Canada is concerned, it seems to 
be just as possible that they will do more to encour- 
age earlier marriages and more births among the bulk 
of the English-speaking population, which has come 
to accept family limitation as a matter of elementary 
prudence, than to stimulate the already high birth 
rate in Catholic Quebec. 

A general improvement in existing social services, 
with the addition of free milk and meals for school 
children, free medical care, and other new items 
would meet the situation more effectively. There is 
no doubt about the advisability of improving existing 
services and of adding certain services in kind for 
children. But such policies are complicated and diff- 
cult to administer, partly because they fall within the 
jurisdiction of the provincial and the local govern- 
ments. It will certainly take a good many years to 
build the provincial and local social services up to 
adequate levels. Thus it promises to be a slow and 
difficult business to bring much relief to overburdened 
parents by means of policies of the kind. In any 
event, it is not a question of either ... or. Both cash 
grants and supporting social services are needed. 

The scheme is unconstitutional, representing Do- 
minion intrusion into the provincial field of jurisdic- 
tion. The Dominion government believes that it has 
a perfect right under the Canadian constitution to 
make cash grants to individuals in need of help, just 
as it or the Federal Government of the United States 
can make grants in support of public assistance, 
housing, and other services. Those who complain 
about the invasion of provincial jurisdiction do not 
deny the impossibility of the provincial governments 
financing so costly a scheme out of their tax resources, 
which are much more limited than those of the 
Dominion. 

The scheme throws an unfair financial burden 
upon some provinces, notably Ontario, to the advan- 
tage of others, notably Quebec. It is quite true that 
wealthy Ontario will contribute much more in taxes 
to the support of the scheme than its citizens will 
draw from it in grants. A preliminary calculation by 
Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of Health and Wel- 
fare, suggests that Ontario, which contributes 46.8 
per cent of the federal tax revenues, will receive only 
29 per cent of the disbursements. About one-third of 
the disbursements will be made in Quebec, which 
meets about the same proportion of the national tax 
revenues. The farm population will receive a far 
higher proportion of disbursements than the percent- 
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age of national revenues which it contributes. Thus 
the scheme does represent a very considerable re- 
distribution of income, both from urban centers to 
rural districts and from Ontario to the poorer prov- 
inces, notably Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island. Naturally this is considered equity rather than 
inequity by defenders of the scheme. 


More SussTANTIAL CRITICISM 


NUMBER OF other arguments used by the critics 
A have more substance, and they are given below, 
followed by comments. 

This scheme, with a net annual cost of about 
$200,000,000, represents too large a Dominion commit- 
ment on one item, as compared with present or pro- 
spective expenditures upon other social services, and 
it may seriously prejudice the appropriation of ade- 
quate funds for health, public assistance, education, 
and other badly needed services. The prospective cost 
of the family allowances measure is almost as great 
as the total national expenditures on public health 
and welfare services (Dominion, provincial, and 
local) at the end of the 1930’s and equals more than 
a third of all prewar federal expenditures. It may 
well be that the Dominion government, having com- 
mitted itself to so large an outlay on this one item, 
will find it difficult or will be unwilling to meet 
adequately the financial claims of other social services 
in the postwar period. At least the point can be made 
that it would have been wiser to have counted care- 
fully the cost of all the prospective social services 
before making so large a commitment on this one 
item—and there is no evidence that this was done. 

The family allowances measure is an isolated item 


of social security adopted without reference to a total. 


plan. In part this criticism is fair and in part it is not. 
The Dominion government's postwar plans for social 
security have been prepared only in very rough 
fashion, The research and planning which has been 
undertaken is far less than that represented by the 
Beveridge Report in Great Britain or the work of the 
National Resources Planning Board in the United 
States. It has been said of family allowances that the 
government passed the bill first and is leaving the 
research until afterwards. This has meant that the 
factual material which might have been used to ex- 
plain and defend what is a very defensible and 
laudable measure, has not been available, and this 
goes some distance to explain the confusion of public 
opinion which has developed. On the other hand, 
spokesmen for the government claim that the family 
allowances scheme is merely the first installment on 
a new program of social security. They have prom- 


ised national programs of health insurance and of old 
age and survivors’ insurance, as well as other meas- 
ures designed to build up a national system of social 
security, and there is every reason to believe that they 
intend to honor these promises. 

The allowances bill, full of implications regarding 
Dominion-provincial relations in finance and admin- 
istration, was presented to the House of Commons 
before any consultation with the provinces. This is 
a point of considerable importance. The measure 
calls for adjustments of one kind or another in various 
social services operated by the provincial and the local 
governments. Moreover, provincial and local coopera- 
tion in administration is very desirable. Financial 
commitments have been made by the Dominion 
which are bound to influence postwar financial set- 
tlements between the federal and provincial govern- 
ments, which must soon be made. The government 
of Ontario has been particularly critical of the failure 
of the Dominion to consult the provinces before 
taking so important a step. The lack of joint plan- 
ning and the grievance which it has engendered may 
stand in the way of effective cooperation between the 
Dominion and some provinces in connection with 
the scheme. 

The measure is likely to be a serious cause of 
national disunity. The central political problem in 
Canada is that of the relations between French Quebec 
and the rest of the country. It has been argued 
strongly by some opponents that English-speaking 
Canada, and particularly Ontario, will object violently 
to a measure which is notably beneficial to Quebec 
and which will subsidize the high French Canadian 
birth rate. As we have seen, some points in this 
argument are open to serious question. Moreover, it 
is not yet clear that those who use the argument of 
national disunity are being supported by develop- 
ments in public opinion. Even in Protestant Ontario, 
the most likely province to be unfriendly towards 
Quebec, the cry that family allowances will be of 
most benefit to the French Canadians does not seem 
to have aroused widespread indignation, But the 
whole question of the relationship of Quebec to the 
rest of Canada is delicate in the extreme and nobody 
can say with assurance that the allowances scheme 
will not be used for divisive purposes by certain 
politicians in the inevitable debates on sectional inter- 
ests which are bound to occur. 

The measure represents too heavy a fiscal burden 
to be assumed by the Dominion government. It is 
impossible to deal briefly with this argument. Any 
adequate discussion of it would involve an examina- 
tion of postwar prospects for national income, of 
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distribution of governmental functions between the 


Dominion and the provinces, and of the whole taxa- 
tion system of the country. One of the government's 
leading economic advisors has told me that he sees 
no reason why the scheme cannot be financed with- 
out difficulty, providing that national income is kept 
high—and he believes this to be possible. If not, he 
suspects that the total obligations of the federal gov- 
ernment will be such that continued deficit financing, 
as during the war period, will be necessary. To the 
man in the street the obvious answer to questions 
about the fiscal burden is the fact that Canada has 
been making war expenditures at the rate of about 
$4,000,000,000 annually and that the country ought 
to be able to finance a mere $200,000,000 for a new 
social service. 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


HILE THE administration of the scheme is a large 
, | perdiverdng it promises to be relatively simple. 
A new federal department, Health and Welfare, was 
created last July at the same time the Family Allow- 
ances Act was passed and administration has been 
assigned to this department. Operations are to be 
decentralized through regional offices established in 
each of the nine provincial capitals. A major reason 
for setting up the offices in these cities was to make 
it possible for officials to obtain easy access to the 
vital statistics records of the provincial governments 
for purposes of checking on eligibility. 

Beginning in the small province of Prince Edward 
Island in February, and during March and April in 
other provinces, all Canadian families have received, 
by mail, copies of “The Family Allowances Registra- 
tion Form,” which they were invited to file. This 
form contains only seven simple questions. Parents 
were assisted in filling it out by an instruction sheet 
entitled “What, Another Form!” with clever car- 
toons to illustrate how the various questions should 
be answered. The registrations have been very com- 
plete, indicating that most Canadian families are 
certainly going to take advantage of the allowances 
if they are entitled to them. The applications are 
being checked by the staffs of the regional offices, 
and in most cases reference to the vital statistics 
records is sufficient to determine eligibility. Great 
assistance in the heavy task of initial registration has 
been given by volunteers, mobilized by the Women’s 
Voluntary Services which are organized throughout 
the country. Payments will be made by the Dominion 
Treasury in the form of checks. 

Thus checks were mailed out in July, en masse, 
without any attempt to accumulate detailed informa- 


tion about families by means of home visits or other 
measures. It is presumed that evidence will soon 
come to light regarding the minority of families 
which are improperly in receipt of grants or which 
do not spend them in the interest of their children. 
The Family Allowances Administration is now work- 
ing out cooperative arrangements with provincial 
and local public welfare departments, children’s aid 
societies, and other social agencies to provide for 
investigations, reports, and special services necessary 
to deal with the problem cases. 

One of the chief difficulties in setting up a new 
organization during the last few months has been 
the shortage of qualified persons to fill administrative 
posts. Fortunately, the general planning of the ad- 
ministration has been in charge of Dr. George F. 
Davidson, the new Deputy Minister of Welfare, who 
has a fine record of achievement to his credit as 
Executive Director of the Canadian Welfare Council 
during recent years and as Director of Social Welfare 
for British Columbia. He has gathered about him a 
staff as competent as could be expected in view of 
the shortage of personnel in Canada and the limita- 
tions of a federal civil service system which gives 
enormous weight to military service in the making 
of appointments. The key positions are almost all 
filled by men, some of whom have had formal train- 
ing or good experience in social work. 


Pros_eMs To Be Exprcrep 


$ THE SCHEME swings into operation, various prom- 
lems will no doubt come to the fore. High on 
the list is the question of the adjustment of provincial 
and local social services to this new federal measure. 
Since all children of low-income families will be in 
receipt of cash grants, it will no longer be necessary, 
in some provinces, to make mothers allowances and 
general relief grants as large as they have been, in 
order to provide minimum levels of maintenance. 
What the various provinces will do to adjust their 
scales of aid to the needy remains to be seen. In all 
probability there will be no uniformity of action on 
their part. Various inequities in public assistance may 
appear as a result of new policies which are not well 
planned by the provincial and local authorities. 
Effective operation of the scheme calls, as it has 
been suggested, for cooperative arrangements between 
the Family Allowances Administration and the pro- 
vincial and local welfare agencies. If the new federal 
organization does not succeed in working out good 
arrangements for cooperation it will have to engage 
social work personnel itself to undertake investiga- 
tions and to perform certain services in the case of 















claimants for grants who present special difficulties. 
At this point the most delicate problems of admin- 
istration are likely to be met. It is not yet clear how 
much assistance the new agency will obtain from the 
provincial and local welfare authorities or from 
private social agencies. This is a branch of the work 
which calls for great wisdom and skill on the part 
of the federal administrators; and it is yet to be seen 
whether or not the regional officers, untrained in the 
arts of Dominion-provincial cooperation and not very 
familiar with the complex of provincial and local 
social services, will be successful. 

There are various questions which are sure to be 
raised about the scales of payment. The average grant 
of $6.00 per child is not nearly enough to cover the 
minimum cost of the maintenance of children in 
urban families. About twice as much is necessary. 
Already, in Quebec, there has been much criticism 
of the lower grants for the fifth and succeeding 
children and there is sure to be continuing criticism 
of this apparent discrimination against the largest 
families. The cash grant will be of much more value 
to rural than to urban families and no doubt argu- 
ments will be raised that higher rates should be paid 
in the cities and towns where the cost of living is 
higher. 

There are also some awkward questions regarding 
the relation of the allowances to income tax deduc- 
tions in respect of children, As it has been pointed 
out, the full benefit of the grants goes to families with 
incomes of less than $1,200, those with incomes in 
excess of $3,000 do not gain at all, and those in 
between gain partially. No doubt there will be con- 
siderable agitation on the part of this middle-income 
group and, in deed, of others higher in the income 


scale, for an extension of the benefits to them. The — 


burden of rearing children properly is very heavy 
psychologically for the middle-income group which 
takes its responsibilities most seriously. 

These are problems of detail which should be solu- 
ble in the light of experience. And the effective 
arguments against the new scheme which have been 
outlined above are, in the main, arguments against 
certain characteristics of the present measure or 
against the way in which it has been introduced. 
The basic principle of special economic aid in respect 
to all children in the great majority of Canadian 
families has not been effectively challenged in the 
course of the debate which has taken place. Nor has 
there been any good alternative proposed to the 
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plan of cash grants paid and administered by the 
federal government out of tax revenues. Therefore 
it is not easy to see how the adjustments and the 
improvements, which will no doubt prove to be desir- 
able, will change the essential provisions of the 
present plan. There is every reason to believe that 
the scheme will be increasingly popular with the 
Canadian people as they become familiar with it and 
that it will fast become a veritable cornerstone of a 
new Canadian system of social security. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


THE United States, Canada’s new experiment in 
social security has much significance. The family 
allowances movement, which began in Europe some 
thirty years ago, has extended to Australia and New 
Zealand and South America, but it has not touched 
North America until now. There has been little dis- 
cussion of the subject in the United States since 
Professor Paul Douglas wrote Wages and the Family. 
The Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work during the 1920’s and 1930's contain no serious 
discussion of the subject, so far as I can discover from 
a hasty check; and it was not until 1942 that a paper 
on family allowances was given at the New Orleans 
Conference by Mr. F. Emerson Andrews of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. There was no reference to 
children’s allowances in the report of the President's 
Committee on Economic Security in 1935; nor was 
anything of the kind proposed in the National Re- 
sources Planning Board report of 1943. For some 
curious reason, which I find it hard to understand, 
American social workers and planners for social 
security have been interested scarcely at all in this 
great instrument for combating want. 

Now that we are going ahead with a scheme in 
Canada, they will have a chance to observe how it 
works in an American environment. They will also 
have an opportunity to be guided by our mistakes. 
For I believe, with Sir William Beveridge, that “the 
general principle of children’s allowances can by now 
be taken as accepted,” and that “abolition of want 
requires . . . adjustment of incomes . .. to family 
needs, that is to say . . . allowances for children.” 
If these views are correct, the United States will find 
it necessary to adopt children’s allowances just as we 
in Canada and our fellow citizens in Britain are 
doing now, and just as our fellow members of the 
British Commonwealth in Australia and New Zea- 
land have done long since. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS ANU NEWS LETTERS 
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meetings of professional workers and the cor- 

related use of news letters have proved to be 
especially worthwhile in the Toledo area. Meetings 
of professional personnel, in this case the personnel 
of local welfare offices in the Toledo district, can be 
pointed to specific on-the-job training purposes. News 
letters, reaching this same personnel, can be related 
to the meetings and can be used to supplement their 
training values. Day-long meetings are held quar- 
terly for the employees of the eleven public assistance 
offices in the Toledo district. This same group of 
workers, as well as other persons in the area, receive 
the monthly news letter. Both of these activities are 
planned in terms of on-the-job training. 

In Ohio, the State Department of Public Welfare 
relies chiefly upon written materials and upon its 
field representatives, who are attached to the Division 
of Social Administration, to furnish consultation on 
locally administered programs and to carry out the 
bulk of in-service training at the local level. Except 
for old age assistance, public welfare programs (gen- 
eral assistance, aid to dependent children, child wel- 
fare services, aid to the blind, central clearing offices, 
and war related services) are administered by county 
commissioners and probate judges. Field representa- 
tives in the state use many media for training, but 
only the district meetings and the news letters, as used 
in the Toledo area, will be considered here. 

Meetings and news letters are used not only for on- 
the-job training purposes but also for interpretation 
to workers and officials in similar public agencies, 
persons from private organizations, lay board mem- 
bers, and others. Field supervisors from Aid for the 
Aged, auditors from the State Welfare Department, 
county commissioners, probate judges, and university 
teachers are among those invited by special letters 
to occasional sections of the day-long district meet- 
ings. Workers tell what they are doing about local 
human problems and suggested what should be done 
if leaders in these communities want high standards 
enough to give active backing on necessary legisla- 
tion, personnel, and financing. 

Visitors are not invited for discussions of day-to- 
day responsibilities as they might inhibit the workers’ 
freedom to express themselves. The worker-training 


(] THE AVAILABLE media for in-service training, 


value of district meetings takes precedence over its 
usefulness for interpretation to other agencies. 

As will be noted later, the news letters are sent as 
district “publicity” to a widely varied group as well 
as to the local welfare workers. 


District PERSONNEL 


HE TOLEDO district includes one metropolitan county 

(Lucas) and three rural counties. Ottawa is the 
only one of the four counties to have a welfare de- 
partment, which counties are now permitted to have 
in Ohio. The eleven public assistance offices employ 
28 professional workers and in two of the rural coun- 
ties child placing and part of the probation service 
are done by the public assistance staff. There have 
been no personnel changes in the three rural counties 
of the Toledo district for over five years and all of 
the Toledo workers have been with some public as- 
sistance agency for a similar period. During this 
time they have attended numerous meetings where 
material on theory and resources has been given. 

With a few exceptions, the personnel is a homoge- 
neous group having comparable education and experi- 
ence in social work. In general, the workers have 
had four years of college with no graduate social 
work training. They have had ten years or more of 
experience in the field. While the city executives 
have membership in the Council of Social Agencies 
and the American Association of Social Workers, the 
Toledo case workers belong to no professional group. 
Individual Toledo agencies conduct no staff meet- 
ings now. Therefore, the program content of dis- 
trict meetings has been acceptable to both urban and 


rural workers and no conflict between them has been 
noted. 


District MEETINGS 


URING A day’s series of meetings, workers gain 
I) greater ability to perform their jobs in a variety of 
ways. Through discussion of common problems a 
worker can get help and suggestions from other work- 
ers on a particular case or on a specific technique, 
such as budgeting. Those who have good profes- 
sional standards often constructively influence the 
attitudes of their colleagues. Through free questions 
and explanations of agency policy, workers under- 
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stand and accept state plans where there had been 
resistance. With the reviewing together of agency 
objectives comes some conception of public welfare 
as a whole and a perspective of the significance of 
each worker’s part in the total picture. 

For isolated workers there is a boost in morale and 
stimulation in associating with other social workers 
who listen and share their job’s discouragements and 
achievements. Workers from neighboring counties 
come to know each other as friends, which contrib- 
utes to good inter-county relationships. Informal 
case conferences frequently take place during a recess 
paving the way for completing case transfers with 
ease. 

Statements expressed at the meetings, growing from 
daily practice, are relayed to planners in the state office 
responsible for analyzing and finding remedies for 
current needs. 


Time and Place 


District meetings are held quarterly. They last 
from 10 a.m to 4:30 p.m., with two recesses besides 
the lunch hour. Sometimes the entire group lunches 
together and entertains guests. Since Toledo is the 
most accessible place, the workers generally decide 
to meet there. It has been found that general assist- 
ance directors, officials, and others are more apt to 
attend at their own county seat so sometimes meetings 
are held in other counties to accommodate these peo- 
ple whom we like to reach. 


Attendance 


The monthly news letter carries the agenda 10 days 
before each meeting is to be held. It contains a note 
requesting that questions and contributions for in- 


telligent participation be prepared prior to the meet- 


ing. The news letter is followed by a post-card and 
a reminder during individual conferences urging at- 
tendance. Having an item of special interest come 
first on the program brings people to meetings 
promptly. Except for two rural relief directors, the 
other 26 workers attend regularly. 


Program 


In building the program, the background of the 
workers and their professional needs for giving effec- 
tive service are, of course, primary considerations. 
The programs are formulated by a committee of local 
workers and the field representative in accordance 
with suggestions of the entire group. However, the 
responsibility for the total meeting rests with the field 
representative who sees that there is continuity and 
that the training purposes of the meeting are fulfilled. 


Therefore, he must provide direction to the commit- 
tee, work out details, and preside. 

Meetings are divided into four parts. Some part 
of the day-to-day job and announcements are pre- 
sented in the morning. In the afternoon there is a 
session on community resources followed by the dis- 
tribution and explanation of new publications. 


The Morning Session 


Local workers always present reports and are dis- 
cussion leaders in the section on daily job techniques. 
The field representative gives assistance beforehand 
by furnishing literature and help in conferences. 
Such active participation obviously contributes to the 
workers’ professional growth. Workers also carry on 
discussions, raise questions, write up minutes, and do 
practice work on, for example, budget problems. 

An example of such a meeting was one held this 
winter on recording. Two workers presented ideas 
they had read on recording and expertly handled the 
resulting discussion. Topics covered included prob- 
lems, purposes, methods, content—with examples, the 
confidential nature of information, and suggested 
readings. The next issue of the news letter contained 
the summary prepared by the leaders. 


For two other meetings, county workers brought 
their manuals and practiced budgeting. Before the 
meeting, members of the program committee con- 
densed family stories from their case records. These 
problems were mimeographed and then distributed 
with budget forms at the meetings. The group 
seemed to enjoy sitting about tables and working out 
the budgets. As problems were completed the an- 
swers, which had some variation, were put on the 
board. Then “the answer” was worked out together. 
This process taught budgeting to those who gave 
“flat grants”; it allayed fears about the difficulties in 
making budgets; and workers corrected each other’s 
faulty practices rather painlessly. There was a spirited 
discussion about budgeting philosophy and policies 
on income from “baby tending” and “odd jobs.” 
There was general agreement that it was time to 
collect current retail prices of items included in the 


budget and this recommendation was sent to the state 
office. 


Between a recess and lunch, the field representative 
makes announcements of scholarships, institutes, and 
important meetings. Progress on state and federal 
legislation is described along with changes in admin- 
istration of federal and state welfare programs. Man- 
ual changes on local practice are always explained at 
this time. This material is recorded, with the rest 
of the minutes, in a subsequent news letter for accu- 
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rate reference. 
The Afternoon Session 


In the afternoon session outside speakers explain 
their particular fields. It is the plan to use speakers 
who function in the Toledo area and with whom 
local workers need to be acquainted. The main em- 
phasis is placed on describing benefits and outlining 
eligibility requirements and referral procedures. To 
illustrate, the Red Cross Home Service supervisor for 
the area spoke at one session, with workers asking 
many questions on the Red Cross “financial assist- 
ance” policy. At another meeting the district super- 
visor for the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
an agent from the Ohio Commission for the Blind 
presented a discussion of “Vocational Rehabilitation.” 
The Aid to the Blind visitor in one of our counties 
also has responsibility for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
so he described benefits available to veterans and 
their survivors. 

Meetings are closed after the field representative 
distributes timely pamphlets, reprints, lists of publi- 
cations, and bibliographies from the Child Welfare 
League of America, the Social Security Board, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the Red Cross. The librarian at the state 
office furnishes publications, on consignment, which 
are taken to the meetings and sold by the field rep- 
resentative. He gives brief reviews or explanations 
of the material to direct the workers’ interest. 


Minutes 


Minutes are circulated as a news letter during the 
month following a district meeting. This provides 
in writing a source for future reference and follow- 
up on suggestions. Those who do not attend but who 
are included on the news letter mailing list still get 
the information. The minutes are also useful in de- 
termining the focus of future meetings, in evaluating 
the meeting with the state department supervisor, and 
in assisting with the Social Security Board adminis- 
trative review of state supervision. 

Minutes are written in a brief, relevant manner 
with topical headings containing the following, (1) 
heading: time, place, program committee, (2) sum- 
mary of subjects discussed and announcements made 
(speakers edit the resume of their talks before min- 
utes are mimeographed), (3) conclusions and recom- 
mendations made and action taken, and (4) attend- 
ance. 


The field representative maintains a quarterly re- 
port on each county in which is recorded names of 
persons attending the district meeting from the coun- 


ty, their degree of participation, and the apparent in- 
fluence of the meetings upon their attitude and work. 
Before the district meeting the field representative 
personally takes the program to the city editors of 
the Toledo papers, which cover the whole area. 
Rather complete stories have always appeared and 
sometimes a reporter is sent to “guest sessions.” 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


VARIATION of the district meeting is the sectional 

meeting. Once or twice a year two or three dis- 
tricts combine, including 10 to 16 rural counties, and 
Lucas County (Toledo). They have many of the 
same values as do the disrtict meetings in helping 
workers from contiguous communities become ac- 
quainted, exchange ideas, and have case conferences. 
Such meetings allow field representatives to share in 
planning and presiding. Because of the size and 
formality, workers are reluctant about participating 
so the emphasis is on resources with speakers from 
other agencies. This year a sectional meeting at 


Toledo replaced the National Conference of Social 
Work. 


District News LeEtrer 


XCEPT FOR a purely statistical report, Ohio does not 
E have a state-wide public welfare publication such 
as those of Indiana and Illinois. The district news 
letter at present substitutes for such a state magazine 
and supplements the technical state bulletin, Public 
Assistance Statistics. The letter is published monthly, 
but never coincides with the district meeting since 


part of its purpose is to provide continuity between 
these meetings. 


Content 


As pointed out earlier, the news letter is an on-the- 
job training device also, but due to its medium differs 
sharply from the meeting in its content. Its first em- 
phasis is on news. More formal reprints, book re- 
views or summaries of articles for the purposes of 
general education are also of value in the news letters, 
although it is sometimes difficult to condense material 
of this nature. Brief items announcing meetings, in- 
stitutes, new publications, special projects or surveys 
are used, while data on legislation and manual 
changes, also noted in the meetings, are stressed here. 
Personal notes of local interest give recognition to 
workers and minutes of district meetings always 
appear. 

The news letter is mimeographed on both sides of 
green paper, generally two pages in length. The 

(Continued on page 192) 





HAPPINESS IN LITTLE THINGS 
THE COUNTY HOME CAN BE A HOME 
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from school or from chores to go fishing? If 

so, you can recall those good times, colored 
with the anticipation, the excitement, and the joy 
that came from such adventure. And recalling this 
now, you again may have the urge to recapture some 
of this happiness, to play hooky from your present 
burdens and chores—to go fishing. All of us, adults 
and kids, are fishermen by nature. We need to “fish” 
to find happiness, to get contentment and peace and 
fun out of life. We may find it in gardening, in 
tennis, baseball, football, swimming, cards, golf, sew- 
ing, knitting, writing, gossiping—or in work. But, 
wherever and however, and whatever our station of 
life, we “fish,” because we must satisfy the simple 
human urge to get some kick out of living. 

As officials who are responsible for the welfare of 
people, who understand people, do you believe there 
is a stage of one’s existence when one should stop 
“fishing?” Should a man or woman admitted to a 
public home, for example, have to face the rest of 
life with the idea that pleasure and satisfaction are 
things of the past? Should the county home represent 
an existence from which happiness is permanently 
blacked out? Must it mean denial of the hunger for 
small pleasures, the little adventures that make life 
worth while, or tolerable? 

We who spend a great amount of time in helping 
people, answer these questions by our actions. We 
take care of the child who needs foster care; the 
widowed mother with young dependent children; the 
family group deprived of sufficient income; the aged 
couple who seek their old age “pension.” Through 
our help, they derive some measure of comfort, satis- 
faction, and pleasure. But do we forget the man or 
woman in the county home? Some of us do. We 
provide him or her with a roof, a bed, food, and 
clothing—and sometimes stop right there. Of course, 
we see that medical care is given when needed, that 
the man has a little tobacco, and that the old lady 
has a few sweets or such. Too often, however, we 
think of their lives as rounded out, nearing the end— 


W HEN You were a kid, did you like to play hooky 


a concept that makes of them lumps of living clay 
that sit and wait in a dark corner of life. 

We don’t want to be sentimental about this matter 
—and it would be as easy as it would harmful to get 
emotional about it. You and I admit that we want 
to get some pleasure and some satisfaction out of life, 
that we shall always want to. Let us imagine our- 
selves in the position of the average county home 
inmate. Having no home of our own, bereft of 
friends and resources, we might go to the county 
home. Would we want to go to a cold, custodial 
institution—or a place that, in some measure, could 
substitute for our own home? I think the county 
home, as the name clearly implies, should have some 
of the attributes of a normal home. Do we make it 
home-like—or do we make it a barren, unfriendly 
makeshift? 

Most of our county home residents are aged, and 
old persons have an understandable fear of new and 
different surroundings. They come to the county 
home from a background of family life that may 
have been quite like yours or mine. They come with 
mixed feelings, probably; but predominant are 
anxiety and fear. We must help them adjust to life 
in the public home, all of us, superintendent, matron, 
and every other member of the staff of the home. 
We must see that they are not straight-jacketed by 
regimentation, that they are not “dumped” in a 
corner and forgotten, that they are not pushed around. 
We must receive and accept them as people, as indi- 
vidual human beings. We must make them feel as 
much “at home” as possible. We must make them 
feel that the place is operated for their benefit and 
that we have a sincere interest in their welfare. 

This requires thought, consideration, patience, a 
genuine interest in people, and a desire to be helpful. 
Some men and women reach the county home sick, 
or chronically invalided. Others may be senile or 
crippled, or otherwise present problems. To all of 
them, however, the public home is a new, frightening, 
and perhaps distasteful test. It still has the “over- 
the-hill-to-the-poorhouse” connotation—the end of the 
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road. We must demonstrate to them at the first 
opportunity that this is not true. We must prove 
that the county home can be a home. 

Few of these distressed men and women entrusted 
to our care have reached the end of their usefulness. 
Our county home can benefit them, even recondition 
some of them to return to private home life and 
economic independence. Most of them can be made 
to feel they have a constructive and helpful role to 
play in the county home program. Through study 
of the character and background of each applicant 
for admission, something can be learned of the indi- 
vidual’s interest, past occupations, personal likes and 
dislikes, and hobbies. By thoughtful direction of such 
interests and skills, some useful and interesting work 
can be outlined which will produce contentment 
and happiness for the individual. 

I know of two homes where pictures painted by 
inmates are hung on the walls. One old lady I heard 
about became independent after she had been sup- 
plied with eye glasses and was encouraged to resume 
her rug weaving. In another instance a former cabinet 
maker found satisfaction in mending broken furni- 
ture and installing shelves and cupboards at the 
county home. There are countless ways in which 
these people can discover that they are not cast-offs 
but are still useful, needed, and wanted. Without 
friendliness, without a little niche of usefulness in 
the world, and without a feeling that somebody cares 
about what happens to them, these men and women 
experience the real tragedy of county home existence. 
It is a tragedy because it stifles the human spirit, 
plunging the hapless person into hopeless mental and 
physical inertia. 

On the other hand, of course, there is always a 
danger of over-activity on the part of the aged. That 
is why we should utilize the admission and subse- 
quent periodic medical examinations to determine the 
degree to which an individual may be encouraged to 
follow his hobbies, perform services, or carry on 
recreational activities. Few can be assigned to heavy 
work; some can do light work; more are fit for 
sedentary occupations only, and many will need to 
remain inactive. Bearing in mind the purpose of the 
institution, no man or woman should be made a 
drudge by being given one of the many menial jobs 
in the home. If they are employable and can be 
self-supporting, they should be directed to employ- 
ment in regular channels, with pay roll status. While 
they live at the county home, their occasional help- 
fulness should be considered and appreciated as a 
service, and duties should not be imposed without 
regard to interest and suitability. 


Wou.pn’t You anp I? 


saip I didn’t want to be sentimental—neither do I 
| want to preach. To avoid both, let us ask our- 
selves a few questions: 

Wouldn’t you and I, as county home residents, want 
to: 


See our own local newspaper? 

Retain the interest and affection of any remain- 
ing friends or relatives? 

Go to religious services of our own faith, pref- 
erably at a neighborhood church? 

Have a safe place to keep our own personal and 
prized belongings, no matter how few? 

Live among cheerful, homelike surroundings? 

Have the privilege of privacy when wanted, and 
sociability when desired? 

Enjoy the use of the porch, the lawn and the 
garden? 

Hear good music, listen to the radio? 

Have the companionship of either sex without 
restraints of continued segregation? 

Pursue our own hobbies or favorite pastimes? 

Be considered as an individual, a personality, 
and be treated with humane understanding? 

Go “fishing,” as we did before, in search of 
satisfaction and contentment? 


All of these things are possible, and none of them 
are unreasonable. But the means of providing them 
require effort and imagination and understanding 
from us. The old lady who dresses each day in her 
coat and hat and sits with suitcase packed, waiting 
determinedly for the son who never comes to “fetch” 
her—and who never will—might, her senility and 
vain hope to the contrary, derive some little pleasure 
and satisfaction if someone were to come to the home 
one day and take her to visit with some family group. 

The dreary looking women who eat meal after 
meal from metal tables in a depressing room of 
brick walls and high, uncurtained windows might be 
less drab if the dining room were cheerfully painted, 
the windows were brightly curtained, and the tables 
contained the little things that increase the pleasure 
of dining, in your home and in mine. In one county 
home I know of, tables are rarely set for dinner 
during garden season without some flower decora- 
tions. In another institution, proper lights and bright 
window curtains provide a homelike atmosphere for 
the recreation room which is shared by men and 
women. 

This would seem to indicate that it isn’t enough to 

(Continued on page 192) 
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VOLUNTEERS IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


Wier SHieEtps Ricn, Consultant 
‘ommunity Chests and Councils, Inc. 





HAT Have been the satisfactions and dissatis- 
W seston of volunteers as they have worked so 

1 ¥ hard during this war? This question was 
asked recently by Eduard Lindeman, philosopher and 
educator. Through an inquiry among volunteers of 
the past two years, Mr. Lindeman found as to satis- 
factions: 

1. People were pleased to share in the war 
effort as it gave them a sense of responsibility. 

2. Accumulated talents and capacities were used. 

3. Prestige in their own social set was enhanced. 

4. New knowledge was actually gained. 
As to dissatisfactions, he found: 

1. Supervision was not received. 

2. Volunteers were deprived of participation in 
policy making. 

3. They had no chance to use initiative. 

4. The learning process was not continuous, fol- 
lowing initial instruction. 

5. The volunteers were constantly made to feel 
inferior. 

Mr. Lindeman’s inquiry was most timely. Never 
has there been citizen participation on such a scale 
as has been the case during the war. Volunteers have 
come from all races, creeds, colors, and economic 
levels. Children as well as adults have done their 
part. Records of the Office of Civilian Defense show 
that at the peak there were more than eleven million 
volunteers who were active, and, of the eleven mil- 
lion, six million were active in national war pro- 
grams, such as collection of salvage, sale of war bonds, 
and public and private welfare and health programs 
expanded to deal with the impact of the war on the 
community. 

Lessons have been learned not only concerning the 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions of volunteers, but 
also concerning how to plan for volunteers and how 
to organize for using them effectively. The three 
principle lessons learned in respect to planning and 
organizing for volunteers are: 

1. Planning for volunteers must have an under- 
pinning of effective over-all community planning. 

2. Some type of machinery for the central clear- 
ance of volunteers, such as a volunteer office, is 
essential if complete use is to be made of volunteer 
power. 


3. Agencies using volunteers must have a care- 
fully planned volunteer program. 

In the months immediately preceding Pearl Har- 
bor and in the early part of 1942, one heard too often 
from volunteers the cry, “I want to help. What can 
I do?” Why? Because communities had not organ- 
ized to deal with the impact of the war. The result 
was that the programs in which volunteers might 
have served had not been developed. If there is one 
thing we have learned through our wartime experi- 
ence, it is that the mobilization of volunteers should 
not take place except in relation to discovered com- 
munity needs and only after arrangements for selec- 
tion, training, and supervision of volunteers have 
been made. 

During the war we have had, for the first time, 
large scale experience with centralized referral of 
volunteers. While some of the 4,300 volunteer offices 
active at the height of Civilian Defense were inef- 
fectual or not up to standard, nevertheless they did 
provide a point where any citizen, regardless of creed, 
economic status or organization affiliation could seek 
volunteer war work. On the other hand, many volun- 
teer offices did such effective jobs that the communi- 
ties in which they were located received a Citation of 
Merit from the Federal Office of Civilian Defense, as 
recognition of their outstanding contribution to the 
war effort. 

The operation of volunteer offices for four years 
has confirmed the fact that a central clearing house 
for volunteers and volunteer work, if effectively car- 
ried out, has the following advantages: 

1. Volunteers are given an opportunity to en- 
gage in work to which they are suited. 

2. Volunteers are spared repeated appeals when 
they have already contracted for the total amount of 
time which they have available. 

3. Agencies are spared—through an initial screen- 
ing of volunteers—the embarrassment of turning 
down volunteers who are totally unsuited. 

4. Agencies benefit from the force of a united 
appeal in instances of joint recruiting. 

5. Agencies forfeit no right to secure volunteers 
from friends of other volunteers and other normal 
sources of recruitment; and they may reject and 
return to the volunteer office any volunteer who 
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does not seem well suited. 

6. The volunteer office, by knowing all volun- 
teers, becomes increasingly capable of presenting 
the volunteers’ point of view. 

7. Centralized keeping of records is the only way 
to provide a basis for community recognition of 
volunteers. 


AcEncy LEapERsHIP 


LANNING FoR volunteers can have the essential un- 

derpinning of over-all community planning and 
there can be a well functioning central volunteer bu- 
reau. But these two planks alone do not make a 
solid platform for an effective volunteer program. 
Unless the agencies which use the volunteers have 
planned and organized their work effectively, the pro- 
gram will break down through the dissatisfaction of 
the volunteer with the agency and the concomitant 
dissatisfaction of the agency with the volunteer. War- 
time experience has conclusively shown that perhaps 
the most vital plank in the platform is careful plan- 
ning by the agency. 

Specifically the agency must: analyze its work; 
describe the jobs for volunteers; prepare the staff for 
volunteers; arrange for training volunteers; arrange 
for the supervision of volunteers; arrange for the use 
of a chairman or captain of volunteers; and, finally, 
arrange for the promotion of and recognition of vol- 
unteers. 

Much effective work has been done, both nationally 
and locally, during the war, in respect to proper plan- 
ning and organization for volunteers. The outstand- 
ing examples of such leadership come from the public 
rather than the private field. 

In many communities, it has been the public hos- 
pitals which have taken the lead in appointing volun- 
teer supervisors and planning and organizing volun- 
teer work. Many of them have met well the special 
challenge confronting them in adaptations necessary 
to make use of men volunteers. 

Perhaps the outstanding example of planning for 
volunteers is the work of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. At the beginning of this agency’s life, poor 
use was made of volunteer power with the result 
that War Price and Rationing Boards all over the 
country were faced, in 1942, with the loss of their 
volunteer workers. Volunteers were daily telling vol- 
unteer offices that they would not go to the O.P.A. 
because the work was never ready, or they were not 
properly treated, or did not receive instructions, or 
for dozens of other bona fide reasons. Fortunately, 
the O.P.A. recognized the impossibility of function- 
ing without volunteers and set to work to put its 
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house in order. A national director of voluneers was 
appointed and work on planning for volunteers be- 
gun toward the latter part of 1942. Today there are 
directors of volunteer service in the O.P.A. at the 
regional and district levels throughout the country 
and every War Price and Rationing Board is re- 
quired to have a supervisor of volunteers. This super- 
visor is usually a volunteer. The result is that an 
army of nearly 200,000 men and women volunteers 
are helping to carry all phases of the O.P.A. load, 
from simple clerical tasks to the highly skilled job 
of price panel assistant. 


“LooKING To THE Future” 


HIS WARTIME experience in planning and organiz- 
Tie for volunteers seemed of tremendous value to 
the Advisory Committee on Volunteers of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. This committee, 
realizing that the life of the Office of Civilian Defense 
was measured, began in the winter of 1944 to exert 
leadership in the volunteer field. Their first move 
was to make an inquiry among volunteer offices as to 
whether they planned to continue service after the 
war. The Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America made available funds for the employment of 
a staff member to carry on the study. The results 
of the study are contained in a report entitled “Look- 
ing to the Future.” The report covers such matters as: 

1. Why communities were making plans; 

2. Who was doing the planning; 

3. Whether volunteers would continue to be 
needed; 

4. What values could be gleaned from the war- 
time experience of volunteer offices; 

5. What structure, staff, and budget were 
planned; 

6. What auspices and sources of financial sup- 
port were contemplated. 

Suffice it to say that the study clearly indicated a 
desire on the part of many volunteer offices to con- 
tinue service. It substantially proved that the com- 
munities wished them to continue to operate. More- 
over, need was indicated on the part of these volun- 
teer offices for guidance from a national agency. Ac- 
cordingly, funds were made available by Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc., to continue the staff mem- 
ber so that service could be given in the field and 
also in certain areas at the national level. 

Field service has been given to some 60 volunteer 
offices during the past year, with the result that there 
has been a general raising of standards in these offices 
and improvement in their functioning. Just as im- 
portant, however, is the work which has been done 
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with national agencies. 

Field visits revealed that many local agencies needed 
help on how to organize for volunteers. Since it was 
obvious that such leadership should come from na- 
tional agencies in the respective fields of work, it was 
decided by the Advisory Committee on Volunteers 
that three national councils—the Social Case Work 
Council, the Health Council, and the Education-Re- 
creation Council—should be approached and re- 
quested to prepare material for distribution to local 
agencies on such points as the following: 

1. The attitudes of national agencies in regard 
to volunteers. 

2. How an agency can analyze its jobs, structure, 
and program to determine the volunteer’s part. 

3. Guides to job descriptions in terms of duties, 
training, and qualifications. 

4. Guides on preparing the staff to accept the 
volunteer. 

5. Methods of organizing in order to provide: 

a. Supervision by professional staff; 

b. Volunteer leadership where the number of 

volunteers warrants a chairman; 

c. Effective relationship between the agency 
and any centralized volunteer service or 
other source of volunteers; 

. Selection of volunteers; 
Record-keeping; 
Promotion and recognition; 

g. Termination of services of an unsatisfac- 

tory volunteer. 
6. Guides as to proper training with specific sug- 
gestions as to content of courses. 
7. Guides on joint agency participation in: 

a. Standard setting; 

b. Recruiting; 

c. Training; 

d. Recognition. 

8. Relationship of the agency volunteer program 
to community planning agencies. 

9. Guides as to bibliography and special material 
showing successful use of volunteers. 

It is hoped that material covering some or all of 
the above points will shortly be available to local 
agencies through their respective national organiza- 
tions. 

Field visits further revealed the resistance on the 
part of social workers towards volunteers. Accord- 
ingly, special committees were appointed by the Ad- 
visory Committee in the spring of 1943 to work with 
the American Association of Social Workers and the 
American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Some schools of social work are already including in 
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their curricula, instruction on the use of lay volun- 
teers, and many chapters of AASW have appointed 
committees to report upon the question of the rela- 
tionship between the professional social worker and 
the volunteer. 

Moreover, a committee was appointed to confer 
with federal agencies and national organizations, such 
as the Council of State Governments and the U. S. 
Conference of Mayors, to find out from these groups 
whether there seemed to be a future for the volunteer 
after the war, or whether we would return to the 
state of apathy and lack of citizen participation cur- 
rent in most communities prior to the war. After 
these conferences, it was apparent that federal and 
national organizations concurred in the opinion that 
volunteers would be needed after the war and 
strongly urged the strengthening of national and local 
service on behalf of volunteers. 


DeveLopinc VoLUNTEER BuREAUS 


S$ A RESULT, the Committee heard at its meeting in 
A June of this year, a proposal that steps be taken 
to broaden the functions of the Advisory Committee 
and that leadership be given to states and local com- 
munities in developing local volunteer bureaus which 
could assume responsibility for dealing with all phases 
of citizen participation. Such volunteer bureaus 
would: 

1. Provide a democratic device through which 
citizens may continue to serve in community pro- 
grams, public and private, in health, welfare, edu- 
cational, cultural, and other fields. 

2. Thereby educate, through participation, a 
broad cross section of citizens in community prob- 
lems and needs. 

3. Provide a reservoir of trained and experienced 
citizens available to nominating and organizing 
committees seeking board and committee members. 

4. Guarantee the constant flow of new blood into 
community activities and prevent the necessity of 
overburdening the few. 

It remains to be seen what the results will be. But, 
since the Advisory Committee on Volunteers of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc. appeared to be the 
obvious group to take the lead in this matter, the 
report was accepted favorably and a committee ap- 
pointed to work out a broader organization. It is 
believed that something so important as the participa- 
tion of all races, creeds, and colors in the affairs of 
the communities of this country will catch the imagi- 
nation of nation-wide leaders who can provide the 
backing and financial support which will be necessary 
to such a venture. 





OF INTEREST TO LOCAL DIRECTORS 





which has been gathering information about state 

associations of county welfare directors, has com- 
pleted a listing of the associations by APWA regions. 
The type of organization and type of membership 
varies from state to state. 


T« COMMITTEE, headed by Joseph E. Baldwin, 


Norrueastern I (including Connecticut, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont). 

Connecticut Public Welfare Association. Mrs. Con- 
stance T. Myers, President, Branford; Joseph A. 
Capon, Treasurer. 

Membership: Persons gainfully employed in the 
practice or administration of public welfare may 
be active members, others interested in or con- 
cerned with public welfare may be associate mem- 
bers. 

The Massachusetts Association of Relief Officers. 
Dennis W. O'Reilly, President, Revere; H. E. 
Fleischner, Vice President; Catherine Noonan, 
Secretary; Carl E. Jacobson, Treasurer. 

Membership: Persons affiliated with a local board 
of public welfare, including board members, 
executive officers of the board, any person work- 
ing in a supervisory or executive capacity. 

Welfare Agents of Massachusetts. Jacob Kline, 
President, Fall River. 

Western Massachusetts Public Welfare Association. 
John P. Murphy, President, Westfield. 

Rhode Island Association of Directors of Public 
Welfare. Mrs. Susan V. Lamb, President, West 
Warwick; Joseph Marshall, Vice President; John 
A. Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership: Directors of public welfare of all 
cities and towns. 

Norrueastern II, (including Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania). 

New York State Association of Public Welfare 
Officials. Emmett R. Gauhn, President, Rochester; 
Richard T. Gilmartin, Vice President; Jesse Star- 
buck, Second Vice President; Elsie Bond, Secre- 
tary; John H, Post, Treasurer. 

Membership: Public welfare officials and members 
of their staffs. 

County Directors Association of New Jersey. 
Thomas W. Yates, President, Trenton; Charles 
P. Jeffries, Vice President; C. Raymond Wicoff, 


Vice President; Sara V. Dunn, Vice President; 
Etta C. Pfrommer, Secretary; Raymund L. Ma- 
hony, Treasurer; Joseph Greene, Chr. Executive 
Committee. 

Membership: Directors of county welfare boards. 

Executive Directors of Public Assistance in Pennsyl- 
vania. George P. Mills, Chairman, Pittsburgh; 
F. E. Boyer, Vice Chairman; Mrs. Gladys Good- 
fellow, Secretary. 

Membership: Executive directors of public assist- 
ance and a restricted number of state department 
officials, 

SouTHEASTERN I (including Kentucky, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia). 

North Carolina Association of Public Welfare Offi- 
cials. Mrs. John Lee Wilson, President, Reids- 
ville; M. J. Lyman, Vice President; Josephine 
Kirk, Secretary-Treasurer; E. Farrell White, Mrs. 
Mary Burns Parker, Payne Sugg, J. R. Raper, 
Executive Committee. 

Membership: Superintendents of public welfare or 
persons acting in their absence. 

South Carolina Association of County Directors. 
Mrs. Sue R. Hutchinson, President, Pickens; 
Mrs. Mary Gregory, Secretary. 

Membership: Executive heads of county welfare 
departments and their assistants who act in an 
executive capacity. 

SouTHEASTERN II (including Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi). 

There are no state associations of welfare directors 
in this region. 

SoutHwest (including Arkansas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas). 

Arkansas Association of Public Welfare Workers. 
J. W. Newton, President, Russellville; Gus Camp- 
bell, Vice President; Mrs. Maggie Reynolds, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. Lelia Oliver, Treasurer. 

Membership: Persons employed or temporarily ap- 
pointed pending acceptance by the Merit System 
Council of the Department of Public Welfare. 

Mountain Srates (including Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming). 

Colorado County Welfare Directors. Lew Wallace, 
President, Glenwood Springs; D. O. Cline, Vice 
President; Laura Payne, Secretary; Vard Gray, 
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Treasurer; Bernice Reed, Ervin Malholm, Louise 
Small, Clair Roberts, Marbella V. Smith, Alma 
Muncell, Executive Committee. 

Membership: County welfare directors; subject to 
the approval of the executive committee, others 
may become honorary members. 

Kansas County Welfare Directors. Anna B. Enlow, 
President, Lyons. 

Membership: County welfare directors. 

County Welfare Directors Association of Utah. 
William H. Callahan, President, Provo; Bell 
Angus, Vice President; Mrs. Evelyn Roberts, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer; Nobel Chambers, A. G. Jewkes, 
Terrance Hansen, Executive Board. 

Membership: County welfare directors. 

Nebraska County Assistance Directors Association. 

State Association of Local Welfare Directors in 
North Dakota. V. H. Thorstenson, President, 
Lakota; Mrs. Lysandra Smithson, Vice President; 
James A. Foley, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Membership: Executive secretaries of the counties. 

Wesr Coasr Srates (including California, Oregon, 
Washington). 

County Welfare Directors’ Association of Cali- 
fornia. Ronald H. Born, President, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles R. Ingram, First Vice President; 
Mrs. Beulah L. Lewis, Second Vice President; 
Bessie Ferguson, Secretary; Joseph F. Briggs, 
Treasurer; Charles A. Stuart, Executive Member. 

Membership: Executive heads of county welfare 
departments and their assistants who act in an 
executive capacity, members of county welfare 
commissions and/or county welfare boards are 
active members. Staff members of county welfare 
departments not employed in an executive capa- 
city when recommended by the executive are asso- 
ciate members. 

Washington State Association of County Welfare 
Administrators. Elby Ames, President, Belling- 
ham; Mrs. Thelma Swanson, Vice President; 
H. T. Thorson, Secretary-Treasurer; George 
Hollenbeck, Eugene Hayes, F. R. Gillett, Mem- 
bers at large. 

Membership: County welfare administrators. 

NortH Cenrrat (including Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin). 

Indiana Association of County Welfare Directors. 
Maurice L. Pettit, President, South Bend; Mrs. 
Marie Ward Yaw, Vice President; Marie M. 
Fischer, Secretary; Mrs. Juliet M. Snyder, Treas. 

Membership: Directors or acting directors of 
county welfare boards. 


Michigan State Association of County Social Wel- 
fare Boards. Ira M. Dean, President, Grand 
Rapids; Leo R. Jean, Vice President, Mrs. Carolin 
Harryman, Secretary; E. R. Nelson, Treasurer. 

Membership: City directors and superintendents 
of poor. 

Promotinc TEAM PLay 


N INFORMAL association, the “Executive Directors 
A of Public Assistance in Pennsylvania,” was organ- 
ized in October 1944 to “promote team play” among 
the 67 county boards of assistance and the State De- 
partment. Membership includes executive directors 
and assistant executive directors of county boards 
and, from the State Department of Public Assistance, 
the Secretary of Public Assistance, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Public Assistance, the Director of the Bureau 
of Administrative Services, the Director of the Bureau 
of Assistance, and the Comptroller of the Bureau of 
Finance. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local Pub- 
M lic Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the July issue of Pustic Wexrare, the fol- 
lowing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 

Mrs. Caroline P. Beers, New Canaan, Connecticut 

Mr. W. T. Callaway, Apponaug, Rhode Island 

Miss Essie Mae Cobb, Dublin, Georgia 

Mr. E. E. Connor, Asheville, North Carolina 

Mrs. Carra H. Cooney, Adrian, Michigan 

Mr. Frank. J. Daniel, Wharton, Texas 

Mr. Albert Eberman, Easton, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Frances C. Fagan, Newnan, Georgia 

Mr. Samuel Gant, Glassboro, New Jersey 

Miss Mary Laughlin, Salem, Missouri 

Mr. Ervin M. Molholm, Golden, Colorado 

Mrs. Vivian Phillips, Pawhuska, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Schuerman, Nashville, Tennessee 

Mr. H. Tom Thorson, Okanogan, Washington 

Mrs. Marie F. Watters, Burlington, Colorado 

Miss Doris West, Mangum, Oklahoma 





NEWS ANU NOTES 





PROFESSIONAL WorkK AT WISCONSIN 


GRADUATE professional curriculum in social work 
A will be established in the Department of Socio- 
logy and Anthropology of the University of Wiscon- 
sin in September. Professor Arthur P. Miles will head 
the new program. Dr. Miles will be assisted by Pro- 
fessor Helen I. Clarke, author of “Social Legislation,” 
and Assistant Professors Ruth Gaunt and Bernice 
Orchard. Other members of the University faculty 
and persons working in the field of social work will 
be asked to supplement the program. Supervised 
field work will be provided in public and private 
case work and group agencies both in urban and 
rural areas. T. C. McCormick, Chairman of the 
Department, is planning the program in accordance 


with the requirements of national standard-setting 
bodies in this field. 


Pusiic AGENCIES IN COUNCILS 


UBLIC WELFARE workers will find much valuable 

material in the study soon to be published by 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., on the re- 
lationship of public agencies to local health and wel- 
fare planning bodies. This study, based on field 
visits and consultations with private and public 
agencies in 21 cities from coast to coast, seeks answers 
to such questions as these: 

How are public agencies contributing to community 
over-all social planning? Are they actively participat- 
ing in local health and welfare planning councils? 
Are they members of councils on the same basis as 
are private agencies? Are councils interested in public 
agency budgets and programs and in state and 
federal legislation that vitally affects both? How can 
councils serve the interests of governmental depart- 
ments and officials? Are the interests of public 
agencies best served by a council operating under 
public or private auspices? 

The study is based on the fundamental premise 
that the effectiveness of a council as a social planning 
body is in large measure determined by the extent 
to which it integrates all welfare programs operating 
in the community. This involves the official affilia- 
tion and representation in the council of all agencies 
and departments of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments operating local services in the field of health 
and welfare, broadly interpreted. The growing im- 


portance, size, and scope of tax-supported social 
services makes unrealistic any planning which does 
not have the active participation of all these groups. 

Although it has been known that many councils 
have had such participation by public agencies and 
have taken an active interest in legislation, public 
budgets, and agency standards, the experience of these 
councils has never before been studied or evaluated. 
The Health and Welfare Planning Committee of 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., authorized 
this study to learn the extent of such participation, 
to determine what general principles led to good re- 
lationships, to discover national trends, and to share 
experiences of councils in various sections of the 
country. 

The data were gathered through these devices: 

1. A questionnaire sent to all member councils 
(about 300) of Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
with replies from 113. 

2. Intensive field visits to 21 communities where 
interviews were held with leading laymen, public 
officials, public and private agency representatives, 
council staff, editors, labor and business leaders, and 
others. 

3. Interviews with executives of national member- 
ship organizations of public agencies in various func- 
tional fields, including the American Public Welfare 
Association, the American Public Health Association, 
and the National Recreation Association. 

4. Interviews with key officials of national public 
agencies such as the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency, and Bureau of Public Assistance 
of the Social Security Board. 

5. A meeting with the staff of a state department 
of public welfare. : 


Basic To Local Planning 


The study was undertaken by the staff of Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., with the assistance 
of an able advisory committee which is broadly rep- 
resentative. The committee includes members from 
the fields of public welfare, health, education, recrea- 
tion, and courts, as well as council executives. At 
a recent meeting in Chicago, this committee reviewed 
the general principles which have emerged from the 
study and which seem to be basic to effective integra- 
tion of public agencies in local planning councils. 
The principles cover council leadership, auspices, 
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membership, geographical coverage, structure, func- 
tion, methods of operation, and public relations. 

The importance of strong and active community- 
minded lay leaders whose broad community vision 
can transcend individual agency interests is stressed 
throughout. Included in the study is a discussion 
of the importance of a broad and inclusive name for 
the council, its relationship to both private and public 
financing bodies, and its constitutional autonomy 
as these factors relate to public agency participation. 
The council functions of fact-gathering, common 
services, and public relations as they affect sound 
social planning are discussed. Another consideration 
is the part the council can play in helping to establish 
priorities for the expenditure of the total financial 
resources raised by taxes and chest drives for social 
service in the community. 


The Local Director and the Council 


The study advocates that the council be used by 
both tax-supported and voluntary agencies to discuss 
program or policy changes before making them 
effective. This raises the question of the responsibility 
of the public administrator for policy making and 
for coordinating community services as an integral 
part of his job, and how he may carry out his legal 
obligations within the framework of the council. 
How a council should initiate and carry out studies 
of problems involving tax-supported agencies is also 
treated. 

One section of the study is to be devoted to the 
special ways in which the council can be useful to 
public agencies. For example, the council may serve 
as a common meeting ground for government officials 
who might otherwise find contacts awkward because 
of differences in levels of government, politics, geo- 
graphical areas, or functions. The supportive role 
of the council to public agencies is also spelled out 
and includes such services as consultation, attending 
and testifying at budget hearings, and interpreting 
public services through radio and press. 

The Advisory Committee agreed that a tentative 
draft of the findings of the study, including a state- 
ment of general principles, discussion, illustrations, 
case material, and statistical findings should be pre- 
pared in the form of a preliminary report. This 
report, together with some statement of problems 
and unanswered questions, will be released early 
in the fall through member councils of Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc.! Local health and welfare 


1A limited number of copies of the preliminary report will also 
be available to public welfare administrators through the American 
Public Welfare Association. 


planning councils will be urged to arrange meetings 
with public agency representatives and other public 
officials to discuss the report and test the tentative 
findings against local experience. Reactions from such 
discussions will be incorporated in the final report 
to be published early in 1946. 

The data on the questionnaires from the 113 cities 
shows a wide variety of public agencies with mem- 
bership and participation in councils. Ranging from 
departments of public welfare to police and fire 
departments, the list includes health agencies, hospi- 
tals, schools, courts, recreation departments, housing 
authorities, park departments, libraries, agricultural 
bureaus, labor departments, and prisons. According 
to tentative findings, public welfare departments are 
members of councils more frequently than any 
other types of public service. The point of view 
of such departments is, therefore, of particular value. 
Welfare administrators are urged to take responsi- 
bility for discussing the findings of this study with 
other public and private agency representatives 
through the health and welfare planning council in 
their own communities. 


Viotet M. SrepER 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 





Regional Reports 





PirrssurcH MEETING 


EORGE P. MILLS, Executive Director of the Alle- 
F gheny County Board of Assistance and member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Council 
of Local Welfare Administrators, together with a 
regional committee of state and local administrators, 
took full responsibility for the arrangements and pro- 
gram of the regional meeting held in Pittsburgh on 
June 28-29. With the additional help of his welfare 
board and a large sponsoring committee of civic wel- 
fare leaders, Mr. Mills presented an excellent program 
of interest both to laymen and welfare workers. 

The theme of the opening session as well as of sev- 
eral subsequent speakers dwelt on the importance of 
developing good public relations as regards public 
welfare activity. Testimony as to failure to properly 
acquaint the community with the objectives and pro- 
cedures of public welfare was shown to be responsible 
for many of the misconceptions about our programs. 

An interesting panel discussion on the relationship 
of insurance and assistance programs was handled by 
representatives of these programs together with sev- 
eral business men. Dinner speakers included a repre- 
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sentative from the Pennsylvania legislature and a 
leading county commissioner of the state. 

Outstanding presentations included those of Karl de 
Schweinitz on “A Fourth Estate in Social Work”; 
Mrs. Percy C. Madeira, “Has the Citizen Board a 
Real Function Today”; Dr. Ellen C. Potter, “Develop- 
ment of Institutions Within the Framework of the 
Public Welfare Program”; and Mrs. Catherine M. 
Manning, “Assistance As a Rehabilitative Force.” 

The final business of the conference saw the adop- 
tion of a resolution supporting the assistance provisions 
of the revised Wagner Bill, with the exception of the 
proposed legal exemption of twenty dollars income. 
It was recommended that the definition of services 
proposed under the assistance title of the act be broad- 
ened. This group also recommended that the appro- 
priate committees of APWA formally study the values 
of further integration of welfare services, with particu- 
lar reference to institutional care. 

Mrs. Gertrude Springer summarized the conference 
in the following words: “I don’t know what you think 
about it but I think we have had a darned good meet- 
ing. I am an old hand at them, since away back in 
Boston when a little knot of us gathered in a basement 
room, and agreed that public welfare was respectable. 

“T have a hunch that as time goes on we will look 
back at this meeting as a rather notable occasion, not 
perhaps a milestone, but at least a step in the develop- 
ment of this thing we call the public welfare move- 
ment. 

“In our discussions these last two days we have 
definitely broadened our outlook. We have shown 
ourselves aware of the public forces that play upon us. 
It was an excellent idea to have people on our pro- 
gram from the outside, from private agencies and 
other departments of government, even board mem- 
bers. I think it was an extremely good idea to have 
a legislator and an ordinary citizen to talk to us. 

“I was more than pleased to observe how a wider 
concept of public relations infiltrated into our meet- 
ing, with evidence that we recognize this as a funda- 
mental responsibility, not just as an additional chore 
to put off until some other day. Mr. O’Neil did some- 
thing for us last night when he jolted us into the 
realization of the job to be done, and the fact that we 
can’t do it merely by putting out a few dull facts and 
success stories. 

“In private case work agencies it has been almost a 
professional imperative to accentuate the positive. In 
my day, before I was converted to public welfare, case 
work literature was a big, beautiful, success story, 
especially when appealing for money, and that was 
most of the time. Public welfare people function in a 
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different climate. They are exposed to a lot of political 
controversy and if they get away with a success story 
it has to be water-tight. Just the same, I have noted in 
a long experience of conference attending, a tendency 
in public welfare meetings to brush off any opinion 
that does not agree with our own estimate of our pur- 
pose and performance. I think it is very salutary that 
in this meeting the matter of what the public thinks 
about us was brought out in the open. It was evident 
in the opening session on public relations, and more 
at dinner last night. I wish Mr. O’Neil had asked his 
neighbors and friends why they think public welfare 
stinks. I don’t know what they would have answered, 
but I suspect there would have been evidence that they 
did not know much about it and what it was, and it 
was easier to say it stinks than to find out. The 
opinion that we are out to perpetuate our jobs is an 
old-timer with long white whiskers. Maybe we are 
trying to perpetuate our jobs, but the current turnover 
in our personnel, from top to bottom, does not indi- 
cate any great success in it. 

“Another thing is that we must, in our thinking 
and in our approach to the public, have constantly in 
the forefront the human concept of the job we are 
obligated to do. You have heard me say that before 
and you will hear me say it again. 

“In the ten years of what we see as our public wel- 
fare program we have had a lot to learn about public 
welfare administration. We have had enough figures 
on bookkeeping to make certified public accountants 
out of us. We talk about average grants, averages, and 
statistical devices like medians and quartiles and what 
have you, but how completely meaningless they are in 
terms of life. 

“Your town and mine are the ultimate testing 
grounds of social principles and methods. There is 
nothing glamorous about making our laws socially 
effective. There is a lot of hard, grubby work. I never 
thought the heroes of early pioneer days were the trail 
blazers. My admiration has always been for the folks 
who followed up, digging up the stumps and fighting 
the Indians. That is our job now. The most success- 
ful hostess I know says the difference between a good 
party and a real “knock-out” is only about ten per cent 
—the last ten per cent of spirit and imagination that 
goes into it—and I think that same proposition holds 
good for our work from the top in state administration 
to the last visitor that climbs the tenement stairs. We 
are doing a good job, about ninety per cent as good as 
we could do under the laws we have. Future progress 
lies in that last ten per cent of social imagination and 
courage that is the hall mark of the good public wel- 
fare worker of yesterday, today, and tomorrow.” 
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BraNForD MEETING 


ONNECTICUT extended its hospitality and played the 

gracious host to the New England Regional 
Meeting of APWA’s Councils of State and Local 
Administrators on June 21-22. In a most delightful 
setting at Branford, on Long Island Sound, public 
welfare administrators and staff members met to 
look together at current problems to get a new per- 
spective on the job that lies ahead. Presentation of 
papers followed by group discussion provided the 
means of exchange of experience and thought which 
proved stimulating and helpful, especially so in these 
times when there is such need of full recognition of 
the obligation and opportunity lying at the door of 
our public welfare departments. It was clear that we 
must plan now in anticipation of the future and 
must offer the leadership which will be needed as the 
social and economic conditions of people are affected 
by the country’s emergence from a war economy and 
transference to a peace-time economy. 

Miss Wickenden got us off to a good start with 
her summary of developments in the federal picture, 
particularly in relation to legislation. She very effec- 
tively “raised the sights” of all and it was evident 
that our concern with public welfare matters whether 
local, state, or national had a united significance and 
far-reaching responsibility. 

Discussions of present policies and practices, and 
probable modifications and trends in the New Eng- 
land States, were enlivened by the differences which 
exist between the states through laws, administrative 
organization and total program objectives. Informal 
free-for-alls on the wide porch overlooking the moon- 
lit waters of the Sound aired a number of common 
problems. The staff of APWA together with the 
regional representatives from the Children’s Bureau 
and the Bureau of Public Assistance conferred with 
state and local administrators, learning from them as 
well as sharing with them the thinking which at- 
tempts in these times to bring us all closer together 
for more effective work. 


A high point, also, of this meeting was Mrs. Gert- 
rude Springer’s “after dinner speech” in which she so 
excellently showed the folly of outmoded thought 
and practice in public welfare in the present-day and 
left no doubt about the necessity of immediate action 
with a point of view to guide our planning which 
will really make for the welfare of the people. 

The challenge to public welfare officials was further 
sounded by Dr. Hartley Cross, of Connecticut State 
College, in the concluding session. He very force- 
fully pictured the several possibilities of the social 


and economic future of this country, depending on 
how we plan and effect our plans. 
CaTHERINE DuNN 





Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING page references pertain to the Pus- 
jo Wetrare Direcrory—1945, published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

Illinois 

Brig. Gen. Cassius Poust has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the State Department of Public Welfare, 
succeeding Rodney H. Brandon (p. 64). 

Col. Horace E. Thornton has been appointed Deputy 
Director for Social Service succeeding Wallace W. 
Clark (p. 64). 

Albert L. Linne has been appointed Overseer of the 
Poor in Danville, succeeding Fred C. Myers (p. 67). 

Charles Rickard has been appointed Overseer of the 
Poor for the town of East St. Louis, succeeding John J. 
Rogers. The new street address is 3916 Caseyville 
Avenue, replacing 431 Missouri Street (p. 68). 

Donald D. Partridge has been appointed Overseer 
of the Poor in Peoria, succeeding Ray J. Boynton 
(p. 69). 

Indiana 

Otto F. Walls has been appointed Administrator of 
the State Department of Public Welfare, succeeding 
T. A. Gottschalk (p. 72). 

Michigan 

Fedele F. Fauri is now Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. The word “Acting” should 
be removed from his title (p. 101). 

New Jersey 

Sanford Bates is the new Commissioner of the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies (p. 126). 
New Mexico 

Murray A. Hintz has been appointed Acting 
Director of the State Department of Public Welfare, 
succeeding G. Herkenhoff (p. 134). 

New York 

Miss Mary L. Gibbons has resigned as First Deputy 
Commissioner in the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare (p. 136). 

Leonard V. Harrison has been appointed Commis- 
sioner of Welfare in New York City, succeeding 
Harry W. Marsh (p. 140). 

Pennsylvania 

The street address for the Northampton County 
Board of Assistance in Easton should be changed to 
read 318-320 Pine St. rather than 316 Pine St. (p. 168). 
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MEETINGS AND NEWS LETTERS 
(Continued from page 180) 
masthead contains the name “District News Letter,” 
names of counties in the district, and month of issue. 
They are numbered consecutively. By using under- 
lined headings and through the make-up, an attempt 
is made to make it readable and attractive. 

The news letter is sent to about 75 people including 
public officials, county workers, state office consult- 
ants, selected personnel of private agencies, board 
members, and other interested individuals. In addi- 
tion, persons affiliated with programs allied to public 
welfare and who work in the district receive the 
letter, while particular issues may be sent to still 
others. It has been found that if the news letter is 
mailed to a commissioner’s home he is more apt to 
read it when he has uninterrupted leisure than at 
the courthouse where he is very busy. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


ong THE recommendation of the Social 


Security Board, probably more stress should 
be on “devoting the major portion of these meetings 
to a discussion of the immediate, pertinent problems 
growing out of the day-by-day experiences of the 
local workers.”* Expansion in this direction is par- 


ticularly indicated because workers have accepted and 
used so well the suggestions and criticisms given in 
past meetings. Since people are more interested in 
those activities in which they share, county workers 
need to participate even more freely in meetings to 
rceive significant benefit. At future meetings, we 
plan to have cases presented and discussed by workers. 

We also plan to have clerical workers in the district 
join the group or hold a special meeting. The pro- 
gram would include (1) purpose of public assistance, 
(2) information on services carried on in each county 
office, (3) an analysis of the caseworker’s and the 
field representative’s responsibilities, (4) the duties of 
clerical workers, including filing, releasing checks, 
checking budgets, and receiving people, and (5) the 
confidential nature of the work. A booklet on office 
etiquette could be given each clerk. 

There has been some discussion about having sec- 
tional training courses for the public welfare work- 
ers, especially in general assistance, patterned on the 
in-service training program carried on by the state 
Aid for the Aged program last year. These were 
given in conjunction with several universities. The 
meetings would be centrally planned by the state De- 
partment of Welfare and would also be tied in with 


*Social Security Board, Memorandum on State Supervision and 
General Problems of Administration in Ohio, 1942-43. 


universities. The course could be followed up at 
district meetings. 
OpporTUNITIES 


HILE WE do invite a number of persons outside 
W the professional family to share in the meetings 
and letters, we should seize the opportunity to get 
further public understanding by asking local workers 
to send reports of meetings to their rural papers. 

Considering its circulation, the news letter would 
be improved by a real name and better make-up for 
readability and appearance. Finally, we hope to get 
some workable suggestions from the state depart- 
ment’s staff committee on in-service training, which 
has been recently reactivated. 

We feel the meetings and the news letters have 
been worthwhile. With steady improvement they 
can contribute more to the in-service training pro- 
gram. 


HAPPINESS IN LITTLE THINGS 
(Continued from page 182) 

have representatives from a benevolent society visit 
the home once in six months and make a somewhat 
artificial, condescending gesture of “cheering up” the 
inmates. That kind of thing can be more cruel than 
kind. It takes on an aspect of an expression of com- 
munity guilt for the shortcomings of the home. 
Pleasure, contentment, satisfaction—call it what you 
will—is an everyday goal. One day of brightness 
can’t carry the other 364 days. 

So, while we know that adequate buildings, clean 
surroundings, good food, and proper health, fire, and 
accident protection are fundamental, let’s not forget 
the other equally fundamental needs. Our aged are 
people, too; they also once were kids. Like us, they 
need to “fish.” While physical changes in plant and 
equipment often require large amounts of money, 
adjustments in program or interior arrangements and 
incidental furnishings usually necessitate but little 
financial outlay. On the other hand, the latter do 
require time, thought, and consideration of people’s 
needs. These are inexpensive but important matters 
in carrying on the business of promoting the welfare 
of people. Enlist the suggestions and active aid of 
your department of public welfare staff. Invite the 
interest of the sound volunteer workers in the com- 
munity. Solicit the financial aid, if necessary, of 
local organizations. But let us remember that although 
a day at the picnic site may be grand “fishing” for 
some, to others an hour in the neighborhood ten-cent 
store with a quarter or a half-dollar to spend would 
be an even bigger “catch.” 























THESE NEW REPRINTS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Publication No. Title Price 


1086 Guardianship and the State, by Mary Stanton, re- 
printed from Public Welfare, Vol. 3, No. 4, April 


Combatting Chronic Illness, by Mary C. Jarrett, re- 
printed from Public Welfare, Vol. 3, No. 6, June 1945. 
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A Community Experiment in the Prevention and 
Control of Wartime Juvenile Delinquency, by Jane 
M. Hoey, reprinted from Public Welfare, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, January 1945. 4 pp 


The Relationship of Public Welfare to Postwar Prob- 
lems, by Elizabeth Wickenden, reprinted from Public 
Welfare, Vol. 2, No. 12, December 1944. 6 pp 


Some Considerations in the Orientation of the In- 
experienced Worker Who Is Untrained, by Anna A. 
Cassatt, reprinted from Public Welfare, Vol. 2, 
No. 11, November 1944. 6 pp 


A Note on Ordering Reprints 


The articles presented in Public Welfare are not routinely reprinted. If 
readers are interested in purchasing quantities of reprints, arrangements 
may be made within one month after publication date. Quotations on quan- 
tity orders for any particular article will be furnished on request. 





Orders for publications shoul: be addressed to the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. To avoid bill- © 
ing expense on small orders, we ask that payment accompany orders totaling 
less than $1.00, unless agency purchasing requirements make this impossible. 
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